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THEOPHOKOUS PKOPER NAMES IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT* 

By Henry Preserved Smith 
Meadville Theological School 

The object of the present paper is to register the traces of 
Semitic polytheism found in the proper names of the Old Testa- 
ment. The various treatises on Hebrew proper names published 
within the last thirty' years seem not to have considered all the 
phenomena. They all recognize, indeed, the fact that the Hebrews, 
like other peoples, used the names of their divinities in proper 
names of men and places. So far as the use of the names of Israel's 
God is concerned, the fact can hardly escape the notice of even 
the casual reader. But that the names of other divinities were so 
used is not generally admitted. Gray finds "no satisfactory proof 
that other gods shared with Yahweh the feelings of gratitude and 
devotion which so frequently guided a Hebrew parent in the choice 
of his children's names," and Baethgen denies that Hebrew per- 
sonal names contain the name of other divinities than Israel's own 
God.^ If this were so, it would be very strange, for monotheism 
did not prevail in Israel before the fall of Jerusalem in 586. Of 
this we are assured by Jeremiah, who tells us that the gods of 
Judah were in his day as many as the cities. This testimony is 
confirmed by Ezekiel, who in an impressive passage describes the 
idolatry which was carried on in the temple itself and by the 
leading men of the nation. 

* Preprinted from the forthcoming William Bainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 
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2 Gray, p. 118; Baethgen, p. 140. 
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Moreover, we are now tolerably sure that the Israel of historic 
times was largely made up of Canaanitish elements; and one of 
the most persistent charges brought by the Old Testament writers 
against their own people is that they have repeatedly been led 
away into the worship of Canaanitish divinities. Specifications 
are indeed lacking; beyond the general statement that they went 
after the Baals and the Astartes we find no names of these gods 
recorded by the historians. These men, looking back on a time 
of defection, as they regarded it, took no pleasure in dwelling 
upon facts abhorrent to them. So far as was possible, they 
ignored the uncomfortable details. It is only incidentally that 
we learn of Teraphim in the house of David; and it is only 
because a late author is obliged to prohibit the worship of the 
desert demons that he mentions them, at all. By a curious sur- 
vival in the ritual we learn that one of these divinities was named 
Azazel, but he is the only one known to us by direct assertion. 
The meagerness of direct evidence makes us scrutinize the indirect 
evidence with all the greater care. 

The precarious nature of much of the evidence with which we 
have to deal is acknowledged at the start. The majority of the 
proper names contained in the Old Testament are recorded by late 
documents — the Priest Code and Chronicles. It seems that the 
tendency to preserve genealogies became strong after the exile, 
and there is too much ground for the suspicion that where genuine 
lists had not been preserved the lack was made up by invention. 
The information which these authprs profess to give concerning 
the pre-exilic period is always to be viewed with caution, and this 
is as true of their genealogies as of any part of their work. On 
the other hand, it is probable that in some cases they drew upon 
a genuine tradition, and even where they invented lists they prob- 
ably made them up from names which were in circulation in their 
own time. But these names may have represented ancient and 
forgotten beliefs. The tenacity of proper names is well attested. 
The Christian of the sixth century of oiir era who bore the name 
Dusarios thereby witnessed to the ancestral worship of Dusares, 
though he himself had left the heathen community; and the 
Numidian bishop Asmunius in the same way bore testimony to 
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Eshmun, though his ancestors for generations may have been 
followers of Christ.* Because of this tenacity of tradition we 
have a right to examine all these proper names in the hope that 
they have preserved traces of older beliefs. 

A further difficulty is made by the faulty transmission of the 
texts. Carelessness in the handling of proper names is one of 
the besetting sins of copyists. Where the text consists of long 
series of names we can hardly be surprised that the average scribe 
does not take his task very seriously. The confusion which is 
likely to result is made visible to us by the Greek version — or 
versions — of the Old Testament, where each group of manuscripts 
seems to go its own way. For example, in Josh. 15:30 our Hebrew 
text has the name b"'C5 . The Greek copies give us no less than 
eight equivalents : ^aiOrfK, Xacrei/o, Ei\, XetX, ^acreiS, XejjX, SeteX, 
and ^ej^OrjX; not counting minor variations. Again, the name 
Ahilud, which occurs five times in the Bible, is represented by no 
less than fifteen Greek equivalents. Our perplexity is increased 
by the doubt how far the printed Greek editions accurately repro- 
duce the manuscript readings. It is evident that we are far from 
a final solution of all the problems thus presented to us, but with 
caution it is yet possible to make provisional use even of the Greek 
version. 

It was not only the carelessness of the scribes which disfigured 
their copies; they shared the prejudice of the original authors 
against all that savored of heathenism. This prejudice induced 
them sometimes to mutilate their text by the excision of a name 
which had escaped the zeal of the original writer. The classic 
example is the name of Saul's son, Ishbaal. The second part of 
the name is that of a heathen divinity, and the copyist hesitated 
to write it, as the public reader did to pronounce it. The name 
was therefore changed to Ishbosheth ('Man-of -shame'), or in one 
passage to Ishyo ('Man-of-Yahweh'). Parallel is the substitution 
of Elyada for Baalyada in II Sam. 5:16 compared with I Chron. 
14:7. These familiar cases illustrate the two ways in which an 
offensive name might be treated; either Yahweh or one of its 
equivalents was substituted for that of the heathen divinity, or 

3 Bai thgen, pp. 92, 141. 
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else the heathen element was replaced by something meaningless 
or opprobrious. So far as this process went on before the Greek 
version was made, we have no means of recovering the original. 
We have reason to suspect that it did go on for some time, for we 
have a number of proper names which are meaningless, and which 
are, moreover, un-Hebraic in structure. While we might expect 
occasionally to meet an unfamiliar root in a proper name, the 
cases of un-Hebraic forms always arouse suspicion. Conjecture 
as a method of restoring mutilated names is always unsatisfactory ; 
we can only note the difficulty and pass on. Where the name of 
Yahweh, or its synonym El, has taken the place of another and 
less orthodox one, we cannot even detect that mutilation has taken 
place. 

A few examples showing how mutilation was going on at the 
time the Greek version was made may here be given: BeeXcrt/ito? 
for Dbisn ; A^SoSofi, ""noy ; AScoveipafi, DIIH or 0"nS< ; A/Saafep, 
Tn33 ; Bai0a-ovp, bX Pia ; laa^rjX, b^XlTT' ; I<r/3aaX, 3X312:^ ; 
Me\xoX, bSrj ; A^eiaovp, Sin^3i« ; Axie^ep, ITyjt ; A/Seto-a/na?, 
yr^r-'IlX ; EXtayS, bK-'bj?; BaaX for bx-'T? (I Chron. 9:39). In 
this list @ seems to have preserved the original reading. In the 
following the advantage is on the side of the Hebrew : JT'byZl , 
BaSaia; "limit, lefet; bTl'^aS , Baiav; pnjH^n, BayaSLr)\; b^ZL, 
Icoj/X (I Chron. 5:5) ; tDJ^bx, OveXia^. Without support from the 
Greek, but certain from internal evidence, is the curious instance 
where Dan has been exscinded from the text (I Chron. 7:12). 

Observation of these facts convinces us that only a small pro- 
portion of the theophorous names which once existed in the 
Hebrew writings have come down to us. It is rather remarkable 
that any escaped mutilation. That some did escape is due to two 
facts ; for one thing the scribes did not always recognize a heathen 
name when they saw it, and for another the offensive meaning 
could be interpreted away. The name of the divinity Melek 
appears in some early names. But melek is the Hebrew word 
for king, and the proper name Ahimelek, for example, which 
originally meant (perhaps) 'Brother-of -Melek,' could be inter- 
preted 'Brother-of-the-king,' and so pass muster. Even names 
in which the god was recognized might have a new meaning put 
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into the other element, and so be considered innocuous. Jerub- 
baal, one of the early heroes, had a name compounded with that 
of Baal. It was allowed to pass because, whatever the original 
meaning, it could be interpreted as ' ' Fighter-against-Baal. " These 
considerations make it intelligible that our text has reconciled 
itself to some names which a consistent Judaism could hardly 
approve if it understood them in their original sense. 

Hebrew names, so far as we can understand them at all, fall 
into three classes; they are single nouns (substantive, adjective, 
or participial), or a combination of two nouns, or a combination of 
noun and verb. The few cases where we find a verb alone are 
probably abbreviated from longer forms containing a verb and a 
noun. The class easiest to understand is the one in which a verb 
and a noun are combined. They are intended to utter a declara- 
tion, prayer, or prophecy concerning the individual who receives 
the name. The declaration may aflBrm the divine protection 
already afforded the child in the perils of the birth-process, or it 
may express the parent's gratitude at having the gift of a child. 
In this case the perfect tense of the verb is the one naturally 
used; Nethaniah is the one whom 'Yahweh-has-given' to the 
parents, and the name is equivalent to the nominal phrase Mattan- 
iah ('Gift-of-Yahweh'). Where a prayer is expressed the verb 
is in the other tense; for example, Ezekiel meaning 'May-El- 
strengthen-him.' In the most of these names the verb precedes 
the noun, though the order is sometimes reversed. 

The subject in these sentences is usually the name of a divinity. 
As has already been intimated, the great majority of them show 
us the name of Israel's God — either his proper name, Yahweh, or 
El, which was regarded as an appellative practically equivalent 
to Yahweh. Curiously, the word Elohim — the common word for 
'God' in Hebrew — does not appear in proper names. What now 
concerns us is that, if we find another noun than El or Yahweh 
(in its shortened forms Yahu or Yah) the subject in one of these 
proper names, all the probabilities are in favor of its being the 
name of a divinity. Notice the exactness of the parallel in the 
following cases: Elyada' and Baalyada', Hashabyah and Hashab- 
dan; bxms , tl''1Z , and "fTirns ; b«2ri3, H^DTO , and "^b^^an; ; 
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n^mr'' and Dyrnn^ ; n^air^ and n^nir^ ; tiCbm and tp^ziin ; 
D-'P^IH" and Dp''nT3' ; D^p^bsi and Dp'JTl* . 

It would be hasty to conclude on the grounds of these analo- 
gies that we have discovered the names of seven members of the 
Hebrew pantheon, to wit: Dan, Qur, Am, Baal, Ezer, Adon, and 
Ab. Yet there would be prima facie evidence in their favor ; and 
if we can discover other phenomena which point in the same 
direction, we shall make out as strong a case as the nature of the 
inquiry admits. The lirst thing we shall have to consider is the 
assertion, which will undoubtedly be made, to the effect that none 
of these are proper names, but that all are appellatives; Ab and 
Am designate kinsmen; Melek, Adon, and Baal mean 'ruler;' 
and the others also are known to us. The question, however, is 
not whether the names had a meaning, but whether in the minds 
of those who used them they were not nevertheless personified as 
divinities. All divine names had a meaning when first applied to 
personal use, and Semitic divinities certainly form no exception 
to the rule. Adon admittedly meant 'lord,' and was used in 
Hebrew with this meaning throughout the history of the language, 
but it passed to the Greeks as the name of a particular divinity, 
and we naturally suppose that it was so used by the Phoenicians. 

So it was also in the case of Baal, another name meaning ' master ' 
or 'possessor,' which could be applied to any of the local divini- 
ties in Palestine. In some cases it was doubtless used for Yahweh 
himself. But in the early days the identification M'as not com- 
plete. The assumption that when used in the families of Saul 
and David it must be construed as one of the names of Yahweh 
is based on the belief that these kings were exclusive worshipers 
of Yahweh, Israel's one God. But this belief is based on the 
views of later times. There seems to be no sufficient reason why 
we should not judge the Hebrew Baalyada' just as we should judge 
the similar forms Baalshillek and Baalshaphat which we find 
among the Phoenicians. All the others in our list, except Dan, 
may be paralleled from the Phoenician or Aramaic : Ab in n3"»I325< ; 
Ezer in ITJin ; Melek in ]rrdb^2 ; Qnv in "l^T^a ; Am in D^bs . 
No one would have the hardihood to deny that to the Phoeni- 
cians these were the names of so many separate divinities. And 
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if they were separate outside of Israel, they were originally sep- 
arate within Israel. Of Melek we are quite sure that he had 
altars and sacrifices in Judah down to a comparatively late period. 

Ab and Am undoubtedly present some difficulties whichever 
way we look at them. It is clear that in all the languages we 
are now studying a child may receive a name describing him as 
servant, dependent, or kinsman of the god. Compounds with 
12T ('servant') are not very frequent in the Old Testament, and 
"13 ('client') occurs in only one or two cases, and they not certain. 
All the more conspicuous are those which denote a kinsman. 
Ahijah, for example, makes the bearer of the name a brother of 
his god, and this whether we translate 'Yahweh-is-my -brother' 
or 'Brother-of-Yahweh.' If we must choose between the two, the 
latter seems more probable, for what we look for in a name is 
something which will describe the man or child — a label. A 
profession of faith or a declaration concerning the nature of the 
divinity is not the most natural thing to put into a proper name, 
at least in the earlier stages of religion. Ahijah, then, meaning 
'Brother-of-Yahweh,' is quite comprehensible. But names with 
Ab ('father') are not so easily disposed of. The wide sense in 
which the word 'father' is used among the Semites is well known, 
but with all possible allowance for this it hardly seems that a 
child could be named 'Father-of-Yahweh' or 'Father-of-Baal.' 
Yet the names Abijah and Abibaal occur, one among the 
Hebrews, the other among the Phoenicians. The difficulty is 
increased when we discover that the Phoenician name is that of a 
woman, and in connection with this we are at once reminded that 
names of this type were given to women among the Hebrews 
also — Abigail, Abishag, and others. In view of these names, 
and also in view of the names in which Ab appears as the subject 
of a verb— nbiraH in Phoenician, qCX"'nX, in^nst, ISn^"' in 
Hebrew — we are driven to the hypothesis already intimated — 
the hypothesis that Ab was an ancient Semitic divinity.* 

To understand how this may be, we need only to remind our- 
selves of the ease with which gods come into existence in the 
belief of a polytheistic society. In Babylonia, we are told, the 

*This has already been pointed out by Barton (JBL^ XV, 182) and by others. 
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abstractions kettu, 'right,' and mesaru, 'righteousness,' became 
divinities. In Phoenicia the 'Face-of-Baal' was separated from 
Baal himself and was identified with another deity. Adar the 
Glorious, Aziz the Mighty, became personalities. Baal, Adon, 
and Melek, to which allusion has already been made, are further 
examples. It cannot surprise us, therefore, that names originally 
designating kinsmen early became personalized as so many gods. 
In clan-society the god is member of the clan — father or brother of 
all its human members. To designate him by the name 'Father' 
was all that was necessary to identify him as the particular person 
with whom the clan had most intimate relations. Among the 
Midianites we find Abyada', just as among the Hebrews we have 
Baalyada' or Elyada', and among the Phoenicians Eshmunyada'. 
Abyada' and Yada'-Ab are also found in South Arabia. The 
names must all be judged alike. 

If Ab is a divine name, it relieves us of the difficulty under 
which we have been laboring. Abbaal is neither 'Father-of-Baal' 
nor 'Baal-is-my-father;' it is simply Ab-Baal, one of the many 
compound names of divinities found among the Semites. How 
it came to be applied to a human being is part of a larger ques- 
tion which we shall have to consider. For the present we note that 
Ab was in the minds of those who gave these names a personality 
like the other gods. And what is true of Ab is also true of Am 
(originally uncle or kinsman in the broad sense). The case of 
Ah is not so clear. ^ 

We return now to the puzzling fact that a girl received the 
name of a male divinity. It becomes less puzzling when we bring 
it into the general class of divine names given to human beings. 
That there is such a class is obvious — however startling to 
modern ideas. To ancient religious thinking it probably was not 
startling at all. The name was designed to put the child under 
the protection of a divinity. What could be a more effective way 
than to give him the name of the divinity ? Just as in Christian 

5 So conservative an authority as Gray holds it to be proven that Am had virtually 
become a proper name (of a god) among peoples somewhat remote from Palestine, though 
he thinks there is no direct evidence from Palestine itself (Hebrew Proper Names, p. 53). 
Delaporte finds one case in Assyrian where he is compelled to make Ab a proper name. 
See his essay, "Noms thtophures en Assyrie," BHB, LIV, 60. Jastrow also finds cases 
where Ah is a divine name {Religion Babyloniens und Assyrieyis, I [1905], 162, n. 1). 
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countries the child is assigned to the care of a patron saint and 
receives that saint's name (even that of Jesus in some countries), 
so in ancient times it could not have seemed an unnatural thing 
to indicate or induce the protection of the god by giving the god's 
name. The gods in polytheistic religions are much closer to men 
than in the monotheistic faiths where the one God is so grand, 
and therefore so far away. It is far from unthinkable, then, that 
a child should be called directly by the name of his patron deity. 
Of the custom we have evidence in many regions. In the Book 
of the Dead the soul is instructed to call itself by the name of Ra, 
or Ptah, or Osiris. This, to be sure, is when the soul has passed 
into the region of the dead, and may be supposed to partake of 
the divine nature. But the fact that one is to become a god after 
death would rather favor the idea of assuming something of divinity 
even in this life. The deification of human monarchs in their 
earthly life is a common phenomenon, and the ease with which 
the kings claim divine parentage shows how loosely drawn was 
the line between men and gods. 

Moreover, we have direct evidence as to the custom among the 
nearest neighbors of the Hebrews. The following examples from 
the Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions would seem to be 
decisive: 'J3"iS is the name of a man and also that of a god, as is 
seen from ir^Xlsy ; compare also '^n and ^~noy ; bs^ is the 
name of a man and also appears in the combination bs'SbS' indi- 
cating a divinity;* in this same connection belong the Arabian 
King Ya'lu mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, the Hebrew 
biHr, and the Arabic divinity Wft'il; DlDb-3, iCSSb:::, b"Zi^b-2, 
all of which we should take to be divinities, are found as personal 
names in the inscriptions, and from Palmyra we may add 
"idb'a , "b'^bya , and -jb'iplS ; from the name 1jC"-"ay we gather 
that 15C/J is the name of a divinity, but it appears also as that 
of a man;' &{3] (of a man) in the inscriptions is apparently the 
god Nebo ; iT'bj' is given by Ftirst as a man's name ; Jj^Mns , the 
Egyptian Ptah, is the name of a man; pl22 '2vBvk, SuSu/co?, is 
Phoenician and also South Arabian for man and divinity; with 
]S22 in ISIIZy compare b^^jS^ (this a woman's name) ; further, 

6 Cook, p. 106. ^ Cook, p. 42. 
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Dby:D7jTr«, obirias, Dbir , byanr? , it? , -b7jbya , byaDis , anbya, 

bya42"l , ■|"I!*rJti:X , -b'J"iD» , names of men, all have claims to be 
considered here, though their full force cannot be estimated until 
we have studied the compound names of divinities. "lIDTSy, how- 
ever, as the name of a man in Palmyra, would seem to belong in 
our list, and the Arabic divinity Wadd gives his name to a man 
in the Sinaitic region. In Palmyra Aziz is a man and also a 
god,** while among the Nabateans Obodath designates both man 
and divinity.' 

It does not seem rash, therefore, in view of all the facts, to 
assert that names of the gods were given to men among the 
Semites. For the Hebrews we may cite David's court seer who 
bore the name Gad, undoubtedly that of a Syrian divinity (Isa. 
65:11). In the Hebrew lists we even find men called by the 
name of Baal (I Chron. 5:5; 8:30). The precarious nature of 
the attestation has already been indicated; yet we can hardly 
suppose the Chronicler or his copyist to have inserted so obnox- 
ious a name without some tradition to go upon. The giving of 
similar names must have been a custom well known when these 
texts took shape. If we include among proper names those borne 
by tribes, clans, or families, we shall find a number which are 
those of divinities. Asher, Dan, and Simeon are tolerably clear 
examples, as anyone will see. 

We have been considering the theory that the names of the 
gods are given directly to children as talismans to protect them 
from evil or misfortune, and the Christian custom of naming for 
the saints suggests that this is a natural thing for the devout man 
to do at a certain stage of religious thought. The phenomena of 
totemism come in to strengthen this hypothesis. A large number 
of proper names in the Old Testament are the names of animals. 
It is often said that a child is called by such a name because the 
father hopes that it will show the traits of the animal — the cun- 
ning of the fox or the courage of the lion. But in the stage of 

sCook, pp. 282, 295. 

9Meyersham, Deorum nomina hominibus imposita (Kiel, 1891), treats this subject at 
length, and Nestle gives a number of names of Greek gods borne by men, op. c(f., p. 115, n. 1. 

Ranke, while minimizing the number of divine names borne by men among the Baby- 
lonians, concedes that there are some instances. See his Personennamen in den Uricunden 
der Hammurabidynastie, p. 23, n. 2. 
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polydemonism these very qualities are taken to be signs of super- 
natural beings, and the dedication of the child to the animal is a 
religious act by which the parent seeks divine aid in the manifold 
perils of life. The persistence of the names of 'unclean' animals 
among personal names can be explained only on the basis of some 
such belief — a survival, no doubt, from an earlier stage, yet a 
testimony to a lingering veneration for the uncanny powers which 
dwell in animal forms. The priestly clan of the Boar, the section 
of Judah which bore the name of the Dog, the official who was 
called Mouse, the other called Kock-badger, all attest the feeling 
with which animals ritually unclean were regarded in Israel. In 
the popular consciousness the giving of such names would be in 
effect the giving of names of divinities."" 

There is, however, another hypothesis to be considered. It is 
supposable that all these forms have been abbreviated from fuller 
forms which designated the wearer of the name as servant or 
client of the god. In the case where the name of a male divinity 
is given to a woman this is, in fact, the most plausible hypothe- 
sis. It still remains true that the oriental mind might look at 
things in a way that would be foreign to our mode of thought. 
The giving of the name of a male divinity might be of a piece 
with the custom found in some regions — the custom of dressing 
a girl like a boy to protect her from the evil eye. Conceding that 
Abital (a woman's name) meant originally ' Father-of-the-night- 
mist,' and that it designated the divinity (fay, cobold, or sprite) 
which presided over the beneficent dampness which does so much 
for the vegetation in Palestine, it is clear that a little girl might 
receive the name. On the other hand, it would be equally appro- 
priate to call her 'Handmaid-of- Abital' — a cumbrous name, easily 
shortened by leaving off the first member. The practical effect of 
the abbreviation is to give the girl or woman the name of a male 
divinity. It is conceivable also that, while at first the names 
designated servants or clients of the gods, at a later stage the 

10 It is DOt meant here to affirm that totemism as a system existed among the Israelites 
in historic times. The traces we iiave are survivals from prehistoric times. Nor Iiave I 
thought it necessary to include in my table of names of divinities more than a few of the 
more noteworthy animal names. A complete list of Hebrew animal names will be found in 
Jacobs, Studies in Hebrew Archaeology, pp. 94 ff., and a similar one in Gray, Hebrew Proper 
Names, pp. 88 ff . See also Cook's interesting essay, " erael and Totemism, " JQB, XIV, 413-455. 
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abbreviated names set the fashion, and the names of the gods 
were given to men without the formal recognition of dependence. 
As personal names were sometimes formed from those of a divinity 
by adding an adjective termination, there is the additional possi- 
bility that in some cases the termination was worn off, and so the 
name of the god was left in its simplicity." 

The next thing to claim our attention is the large number of 
compound divine names among the Semites. From very early 
times mixture of peoples in western Asia was constantly taking 
place. The result on their religions was syncretism. The god 
called Hadad, for example, worshiped in one region, was found 
to be essentially the same in character with the Ramman venerated 
in another district. The identity was indicated by joining the 
the two names in the form Hadad-Ramman — a name which sur- 
vived as a place-name down to a late period in Israel. In Egypt 
we know it to have been the rule rather than the exception to 
call a god by a double name. For Moab we have Mesha's evi- 
dence in favor of Ashtar-Ohemosh, while for Syria we may add 
to the examples given above the well-known Atargatis (Atar-Ate), 
and for Phoenicia Gad-El, Melek-Ashtart, and Eshmun-Melkart. 
In the works of the Assyriologists we read of Ilu-Malik, Ishtar- 
Malkat, Shamsi-Adad, Shamsi-Ramman, Ashur-Ramman, and 
others. In Palmyra we meet Melek-Bel. 

The composite divine names we meet in our Hebrew text seem 
to belong in the same class with those just considered. The 
Hebrew writers, to be sure, were not aware of the real origin of 
these names; to them they were names connected with ancient 
sanctuaries, and presumably given by the patriarchs; therefore 
names of Israel's one God. But there is no essential difference 
between El-Elyon, El-Shaddai, El-Olam, Yahweh-Shalom, on the 
one hand, and Ashtar-Ohemosh or Eshmun-Melkart, on the 
other. Yahweh-Elohim, indeed, is a purely literary product, 
while in El-Elohe-Israel we suspect that some other, less inno- 
cent, form has been displaced by the one in the text. What I 
now desire to emphasize is that these compound divine names 

11 Kerber calls attention to tho fact that tbe name of a man (Anath, Judg. 3:31; 5:6) 
was that of a goddess. His own theory is that in all these cases the first part of the name 
has disappeared (loc. cit.^ p. 10). 
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may be given to men as well as the simple names. They should 
be sought among the personal, and even among the geographical, 
designations. 

The preceding discussion justifies the following statement of 
probabilities : 

1. Where a personal or geographical name is a single noun, 
it may be the name of a divinity. If it be adjective or participial 
in form, it may be derived from the name of a divinity. 

2. Where a personal name or geographical name consists of 
two nouns, one of them is likely to be the name of a god, and 
both of them may be such names. 

3. Where a personal name consists of a noun and a verb, the 
noun is likely to be the name of a god. 

The subjoined list presents the amount of evidence on which 
we may decide whether the names it contains are those of divini- 
ties. For the sake of completeness it gives the Old Testament 
names recorded among peoples who were neighbors of Israel and 
who may be supposed to share the popular religious ideas of the 
Hebrews. The Massoretic punctuation has been disregarded. 

3S , already commented upon, is found in various combina- 
tions— bi^-'aS, in-'aX, -5b70^a5<, zp^ZHa-, also in the names of 
women. Among the Phoenicians we find ttbtBQi^ , by^QS , biSQX , 
the last two of women. For 3S3T23"', I Chron. 24, 13, 13 gives 
us lea-/3aa\. The name 3i<nN becomes intelligible if it be 
parallel to iriTiS^ . 

XIS , apparently a god, CIS, I, p. 444 ; with it we may com- 
pare IlK, Ezra 8:17. 

"TiX . With in^3li< , D"l'31J< we may compare Phoenician 
by^jli^, ■lX"Jirii<, lZ37JTi:31«, -ilXbya, all names of men. Dp'jlX 
(Ezra 2: 13 and elsewhere) shows the noun as subject of a verb. 

nnx , eponym of the Edomites, was recognized as a divinity 
in Israel, as is shown by the name of an officer of David, DHSiny . 
(3 has A^SoSo/M also for 1113? , II Chron. 34: 20, and EvaSofj- for 
p'-^S, Josh. 13:27. The town Admah may receive its name 
from this god. In Phoenician we find DlXloy {CIS, I, p. 367). 

"IIS, a Babylonian god combined with Melek, was the object 
of worship among the colonists in Samaria (II Kings 17:31). 
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In view of the fact, however, that we find place-names ^IX , 
"IIX "l^n , -ni< niltiy , D"'"ni< , it is probable that the cult was 
older. D"n!S , one of the officers of David, may be cited here, 
though the text in which his name occurs is not free from sus- 
picion. Phoenician names are "iIJ^jSCX , b7a"n!S , "nxbyz , and 

H1X , meaning 'light' or 'flame,' would naturally be deified, 
as is the case in most religions. Notice ^"115^ , bi<"'"il5< , irfllS , 
1l5<"'na , and compare Phoenician "lixba, "jb7J-lN (Cook, pp. 18, 
20). 

1154 , meaning 'brother,' shows the tendency to become a divine 
name which we have noted in other nouns denoting kinship: 
in^ni*, DT'mS (Phoen. DTn), "jbi^^ns, and others. 

354 , now used as an appellative, was originally the name of a 
particular divinity, as we know from the Assyrian and Babylonian 
records. There is no reason why he may not have been wor- 
shiped in Canaan from the time of the early Babylonian occupa- 
tion of the country. The sacred trees, nbK and "pbK, seem to 
derive their names from him. Common to Hebrew and Phoeni- 
cian are the names D?bs (orbs), -jb/jbi* (-b^j-'bK), bs;n (bi^-'sn 

and bSJSn), possibly biXlj, (bK^13). With the Hebrew bSTl^ 
we may compare Phoenician "|bs4'in"' , and with bK^'lS? , Phoeni- 
cian Dbi^l^y . South Arabian names with bii are numerous. 

'l'l'J54 , king of Judah, seems to have been named for a well- 
known Egyptian god, and from him we can hardly separate 
David's son "137::X (related to I^JK as ■pTE^TC is to ^7^12), and 
a clan or man in the genealogy of Judah, "pjTSK , I Chron. 4: 20. 

"l^CK , man or clan, may bear the name of the Egyptian Osiris, 
who meets us also in the Phoenician names "iCS^lQy , "ICXib/J , 
and ']b7J-!CS. 

^DX, a guild of singers, also found in r|D54''2J4 and in the 
Phoenician nsCS4 (a woman), may belong in our list. 

"liDN , the name of a tribe, is undoubtedly that of a divinity. 
Besides the place-name IfflX we have bsillCSt, nbX"ia54, and 
bX'^^^N . Compare the Phoenician nblTTiTit . The endeavor of 
the punctuators to disguise some of these names by pointing TD 
instead of 123 may be disregarded. The aserah, or sacred pole, 
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must originally have been the representative of a goddess, the 
female counterpart of Asher. The evidence of the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets to this effect has often been dwelt upon. 

b^ , distinct from Baal and imported from Babylon, appears 
in ba->rX, laa^r,\ (for bX2^^ Gen. 46:24), Ia)/3»?\ (for no? , 
Judg. 9:26). The mountain bs"'? may have been the 'Heap- 
of-Baal,' and if (© is right in reading Eeubel for Reuben, the 
name of this patriarch should be mentioned here. Phoenician 
gives us b^yi^, compounded with a passive participle as is 
bnlitl , as well as b23S , b^DPl^ , and other names. 

by^ has already been commented upon. The name b^S^S 
is apparently the same as the Phoenician byDlB^. @ gives us 
A/3t/8aaX for "psby "'jJ^. Two men in the Hebrew genealogies 
bear the name Baal, just as two in the Phoenician inscriptions 
are called ^b^S . Notice the significant combination rT'bj'S , and 
reflect on the apparent innocence with which a king of Israel 
who himself bears a name compounded with that of Yahweh 
(Ahaziah) sends to consult the oracle of 312T by^ (II Kings 
1:2-16). Various places bear the name Baal or the feminine 
Baalath (Baalah) , and @ adds to them b'SZiT'Z (for T0.'2 , I Chron. 
11:38). The large number of Phoenician names compounded 
with Baal need not be reproduced here. With the Hebrew 
Baalath-beer we may compare the Phoenician Baalath-Grebal, the 
goddess who was worshiped at Gebal. It is suspected that the 
name of Baasha, king of Israel, is a contracted or mutilated form 
of Baal-Shemesh. 

p"i3 is the name of a hero and also that of a clan — p">3 ^33 . 
It is found in Phoenician (Carthaginian), as well as in Palmyra 
and in South Arabia. Deification of the lightning is common to 
almost all polytheistic religions. 

Ij, , the name of a divinity, of a man, and of a tribe, has 
already been spoken of. Note the combinations : Ij b?^ , IjiT? , 
A^yaB, BeXyaB, 13 bl":3 , and bllt (for bHHji). In Phoenician 
we find bxi3, 13313, and others. 

b'j occurs in the name of a woman, bTrSit . It has already 
been shown that the only way to account for this apparent absur- 
dity is to suppose the name to be that of a divinity. If there 
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were a god b"'3, the place TOj (originally "p^j) may have been 
named for him. 

"pjil , a Philistine god, had two sanctuaries in Israel. He is 
known also in Babylonia and in the Tell-el-Amarna tablets. 

n or nn . a divinity of this name is indicated by the names 
mbX , IT'bX , njn , nr:: . The form inmi , II Chron. 20 : 37, 
seems to be an intentional corruption of irfTn (AowStou, AcsStou), 
while ■'in is a shortened form of the same. 1133 may belong 
here, and the name David is a derivative. On the Moabite stone 
we find nni, in Aramaic 11, and in Palmyra Xll ; also Dudu 
in the Amarna tablets. 

^1 is eponym of a tribe, and the name occurs in several place- 
names. Personal names are "1^25< , "1<2!1 , and bx"'31 , besides 
l(oBav (for -py , II Chron. 29: 12). The Phoenician nilTSX may 
be ■jiyj"'^ with a feminine ending. TOl^'ifln , Neh. 8:4, is ety- 
mologically dubious. 

lin , the Syrian storm-god, was known in Edom, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia. Evidences of his worship in Israel are scanty, 
consisting of the place-name Hadad-Rimmon, already referred 
to, and the personal name llin , which may be a contraction or 
mutilation of llilDri . In Phoenician we find "liyiin , which is 
also Aramaic if our Hebrew text is correct. Samsi-Adad is 
given from Babylonian sources. 

"iin seems to be another form of IIS ; notice DllSt and 
D"iin, evidently two forms of the same name. On the other 
hand, "iTyHil is a simple textual error for "iTyiin . 

nn is found as a personal name, and in the combinations 

iin-'ax, nn^riii, nniE^s, n-nn, n^mn, ^n'ltn, and iin^7;:y. 

In the Greek A/3tov8 represents StirraX in Ex. 6:23, and fi'^H, 
in I Chron. 7: 8. For Sl-"bx in I Chron. 12: 20 we read E\t,ovB, 
and there may be other instances where an original IIH has 
been disguised. Ov8 for bill, I Chron. 1:17, however, may be 
simply a corruption in the Greek text. 

b'n gives us b'rr'SX only, possibly textual error for b^r!'3S< . 

bbn, name of a man, may be connected with hilftl, the new 
moon. 

127 gives us ISTbs , bsmT , 1271"% Ti^lZn , and 1117^^3?. 
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For the simple 137 in Ezra 10 : 27 we read Za^aSa^. Offense 
seems to have been taken by the scribes at almost every name in 
which the word IDT occurs, for @ shows an astonishing variety 
of equivalents. 

337 is the name of a man, and has some connection with the 
name of the tribe Zebulon. As we have Phoenician personal 
names b37i3T2 and b37"'S, we suspect a divinity. A certain 
plausibility is thereby given to the conjecture that Baal-zebub is 
a mutilation of an original Baal-Zebul. 

Tflnn, the New Moon, is the name of a clan (I Chron. 8:9), 
and the feminine {TiTin is that of a town. Nov/ijjwo? (I Mace. 
12:16) shows that the personal name existed among the Jews at 
a late date, and the Phoenician TriTCS belongs with it. The 
moon was an object of worship in western Asia, and almost every- 
where else, from very early times. 

"in in TirrSi^ is perhaps a mistake for "IH. 

"Iin is the name of several men or clans, and is found as one 
element of the personal names "iinffiiJ , "lin "p and "lliT'Cy . 
Derivatives are "'"Iin , tD"liri ( ? ) , and ^3S D"lin . In Phoenician 
we iind "in and 151133' ; in Aramaic, "lin ; and in Nabataean, 
1"lin and bi^lin . It has been suggested that this is the Egyp- 
tian Horus. 

niH , Eve. That the name has some mythological significance 
is probable, and it may not be rash to connect it with Hin, a 
Carthaginian goddess of the underworld (Cook, p. 135). 

T7n, the Boar, name of a guild of priests (I Chron. 24:15), 
has already been alluded to. A man of this name is mentioned 
inNehemiah (10:21). 

bT occurs in 5"'n"'3S , which may be a mistake for b^H , already 
noted, or the mistake may be the other way. If the smooth n was 
sometimes represented by H , we might connect the name of 
Abraham's maid l^H, and that of the tribe which claimed her 
as their ancestress, with the South Arabian divinity IjH (Baeth- 
gen, p. 127). 

on is one of the names denoting kinsmen which are so easily 
personalized. In Hebrew we find DH, bST^ri (bVJtl), "iTJH, 
and bt2'17:]n. 
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ri'-tl , the Sun, accounts for the place-names 7lT2n and fl72rt 
(Josh. 19:35). The sun-pillars D"'D1;3H, mentioned several times 
in the Old Testament, are evidently dedicated to Baal-Hamman— 
a god popular with the Phoenicians, especially with the Cartha- 
ginians. 

"Il"2n, the Ass, gave his name to the father of Shechem — that 
is, to the clan which inhabited the town — and to the place "p7Jtl. 

lin , if a divine name, accounts for "Dnbi^ , "5)1 p , "in TCJ, , 
"pTl b?2, iT^jDn, 'p, TTjTl, and bXjjH, though in some of these 
"3H may be a verb. We find, however, a name Hanan and another 
Hanun. The Phoenicians used a shorter form as in byj.l'H, 

lb7:]i;n, and i!<:nmpb7i. 

Cin, the Sun, gives its name to the places D"in "IH and 

cnn nD7jn. 

illi , the name of a district beyond the Jordan, occurs also in 
the personal names nltS^aX, altS^ns , IIT'nlti, n'^lt:, and bi^ati. 
Further, Ta^er,X for n^bzili, I Chron. 26:11. The unusual 
liT'SnitnltO , however (II Chron. 17:8), is regarded with sus- 
picion. Aramaean, besides bilOtJ , are 3li"'3i^ and Qtilj . 

bX"' , in the fuller form b^tl'' is equivalent to the Arabic 
Wa'il, as already pointed out, and occurs also in Phoenician. 
bS"''in73 may be 'Ya 'el-give r-of -life.' 

■^D"' , the pillar in Solomon's temple, was probably worshiped 
by the superstitious, and we find a man who bears the same name. 

triy^ , a son of Esau, is now usually thought to be named for 
the Arabic god Yaghuth. We may provisionally associate with 
it 132^T, "'TSr, and b^-'-iTr. 

by^ , an animal name, was borne by men and women ; also 
found in the derived forms ^'^y , nby , and Oby . 

ni"' , the Moon, must have been the patron deity of Jericho. 
The man or clan fill'' (I Chron. 5:14) may represent the same 
divinity, and there was an Arab clan H"!"' . 

"iH"' occurs as the name of a man or boy, and we find also 

x-in\ Titv, Tn% '{^tv, in^aji, and nnnv 

sbi , the Dog, gave his name to a Judaite clan. 35<b5 may 
represent the same name disguised, while ^ibD ( = XaXe/S, I 
Chron. 4:11) and "SlbS seem to be derivatives. Among the 
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Nabataeans we find ^3^5 (Cook, p. 237) and 13^5 {CIS, II, 1, 
p. 283). 

■fflTJi, god of Moab, seems to have had a sanctuary in the 
country west of the Jordan, at Michmash ('Place-of-Chemosh'). 

b'^CD , one of the constellations, gave its name to a place in 
Judah, and perhaps also to inlbcD and pbcS . 

ninb , one of the names of the moon, is also the name of a 
town (Judg. 21:19), and we are inclined to connect with it the 
patriarch Laban, as well as the places 113135 , ^335 , and nD3b . 

Tib is found in the name (of two men) llb^Hii . The anxiety 
of <3 to replace the second member with some other word may 
show that it had some uncomfortable association. 

Dnb is known as an ancient Babylonian divinity. He may 
have left a trace of his early worship in the name of Bethlehem, 
borne by two towns in Israel. 

riTO : The name DTOli^, if meaning 'Brother-of-death,' 
would be cruel. Yet we find this name in use, as well as r\112Ty 
(place and personal), ni'i2"'T, and Dlri^tlB . The name flV^T 
is also read lepi/j-oO by ®. The South Arabian district nil3"i2£H 
may not belong in this connection. Since we know of a deity 
Muth which had a place in the Phoenician mythology (Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang., i, 33), we may suppose her to have invaded 
Palestine, rather than that Death has been personified. This, 
however, as we see from the Old Testament treatment of Sheol, 
would not be impossible. 

~p'!2 has already been spoken of. It occurs as the name of a 
man in the family of Saul (I Chron. 8:35; 9:41), and also in 
various combinations — lb7J"'3i<, "ib/JTiX (once changed to il^ns<), 
■]b"J13y , and others. For b3"''3 we find Me\;^oX, showing that 
the attempt was sometimes made to disguise the name. Observe 
also MeXxa^avvai for -333':: (I Chron. 12:14). "jblJ-' may 
represent an original ~b7JV . Phoenician names, D'^jb'J , '^b'^TJ , 
IJT'Db'J , "jb'^bs , are strictly parallel to what we find in Hebrew. 
We can prove that the Phoenician names are syncretistic and 
not asseverative by such an example as nin'iSyib/^ , where it 
would be absurd to render 'Astarte-is-king.' Two divinities, one 
male the other female, have here been fused into one — a not 
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uncommon phenomenon. In Assyria we find Sumu-Malik, and 
Ilu-Malik. The divinities assigned to the Samaritan colonists 
— Anammelech and Adarmelech — belong here. DDb/J the Am- 
monite form of this god seems to occur as the name of a man 
(I Chron. 8:9). He is found also outside of Palestine (Cook, 
p. 361). 

tHDj'2 or rob'J would naturally be the female counterpart of 
Melek. The name is borne by Israelite women as well as by the 
Aramaean clan called "daughter of Haran" (Gren. 11: 29). Istar- 
Malkat occurs in Babylonia. In Phoenicia we iind flDbBfin 
(for nDb7jnnx) and nsban (for nDbanx). According to Cook 
[loc. cit., p. 135) TOjJ^ was a goddess of the underworld to the 
Carthaginians. This may have been suggested by her identifi- 
cation with Ishtar, whose descensus ad inferos was recounted in 
the Babylonian myth. The Queen of Heaven, whose worship 
was rife in Jerusalem in the time of Jeremiah, will occur to the 
student. 

"'Da is mentioned as a divinity in Isa. 65:11. Possibly the 
name ";3^ni< was originally connected with him. In Phoenician 
we have ^3i313y . The Arabic Manftt may be the female counter- 
part of this divinity. 

VTC occurs as a personal name (I Chron. 2:27), and also in 
the combination V^^J^nX . 

~p~i'2 is found, not only in Babylonian names, but also in that 
of the good Jew, Mordecai. 

133 , the Babylonian god Nabli, was early introduced into 
Palestine, as is indicated by the places named for him — Mount 
Nebo beyond the Jordan, a town in Judah, and one in Reuben. 
A family called 133 ^33 existed in the post-exilic period (Ezra 
2:29). Whether Naboth, whose tragic story is well known, 
bears a name derived from that of this divinity or his female 
counterpart cannot be certainly affirmed. The Ishmaelite Nebai- 
oth is also dubious. In Phoenician we have 133133? , Dby3l33 , 
and ISj-ny. 

313 ; besides four men who bear the name Nadab, we have 
313"3S , 313"'niS , 3n3rjy , 3131"' , and rT'3T3 , not to mention the 
Arabic clan 3113, NaSa/Sato? (I Chron. 5: 19). 
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-an, the Serpent, gives us IDHS, ]'W'n , 1203 T? , -pzn, 
and nrilZJHD . The demonic nature of the serpent is conceded in 
all religions. Naa? is once preserved where the current Hebrew 
has b!!<^DrO (I Chron. 26:4). 

D^D , in the fuller form 17JJD , is the name of a Syrian god, 
apparently the same with Adonis (see Duhm on Isa. 17:10). 
The name meets us not only in Naaman the Syrian, but also as a 
Benjamite clan-name ("^aSD, Gen. 46:21; Num. 26:40; I Chron. 
8:4,7). Personal names are G^'} and H'^yD, also Dymst , 
DSmi!^ , D>"3bs , and ^^JJD . The Phoenician sources give us 

7V2y:, Dy:ra, n72y3nu, nyray, nrysi:*, and nsb^jya. 

"ID and his son "I331S ("Ij^jK) may be compared with in^"i3 . 

VC , the moon-god worshiped in Babylonia, Syria, and South 
Arabia, gave his name, we may suppose, to Sinai. 

"IjD was worshiped among the Phoenicians, if we may judge 
by the names IwDIji and ^DDl3y . Conjecturally we may com- 
bine it with irrJSTC , not infrequent among the Hebrews. 

"7530 is noticeable from the form "J13D^ni<, with which we 
may combine irT'S'JD , of which ItT'j'JC'' may be a corruption. 

CiC : The sacred horses dedicated to the sun are known from 
II Kings 23:11. The proper name "'DID, Num. 13:11, and the 
place-name nCiD "lisn. Josh. 19:5, may preserve relics of this 
cult. Among the Phoenicians we find a personal name DDC^jJ 
[CIS, I, 1, p. 95), which points to a divinity DCO with whom 
we may connect the Hebrew ^53CD, I Chron. 2:40. 

rny , the wife of Lamech, has long been suspected of being a 
goddess in disguise, in which case there was probably a male 
divinity "IS . Notice the proper names ^Tiy , ''13' , lybsi , 

rnybs, b^^iy, rr'ny, "lyr, myr, and the place i^zy. 

"ny and "ITS, dialectically different, occur in so many forms 
that we must take account of them: "iWSS, Axte^ep (for "IT^K), 

"iTrbx, h^'"^i7, n-'iTy, "iTyr, nw, nw, Kiiy, niTy. ah these 

are personal names. An Aramaic king is "ITyTlH , if the reading 
is correct. In Phoenician we have "IT?, "ITSD^JIBH, "lT3'by3, 
b3'3"iTy , "ITSIS . In the alternate form we have the personal and 
place-name "il? , and the person bsi"'"!"!? , with which compare 
the Phoenician 133"ny . The celebrated place Ebenezer shows 
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itself, then, to be the 'Stone-of-Ezer,' and must have receivea 
its name from a maygebah like the one at Bethel. The change 
of the name Azariah to Uzziah, which has puzzled the expositors, 
will now be accounted for as an endeavor to get rid of an idola- 
trous suggestion. 

T? and TT? naturally become divine names, as we see from 
Aziz, noticed above. In Hebrew we have IjT? , b^^V , JJ^^T? , 
Ti^W, m, ST?, ""Ty, nW, Hny, TTW, and niaT?; in Phoe- 
nician, riTJ^ny , -jb^JT? , and TWIoy ; in Palmyrene, nW is 
the name of a man and also of a god. 

^2jy , a totemistic personal name, is found in Phoenician as 
well as in Hebrew {CIS, I, 1, p. 272). 

■jTby , used as a name of Grod by itself and also in conjunction 
with bK , niiT', and DTlbi^ , was probably a separate divinity in the 
earlier time. According to Eusebius, the name was in use among 
the Phoenicians [Praep. Evang., i, 36 from Philo of Byblos). 

DJ is another of the names of kinship, and is used in a large 
variety of combinations parallel to those in which we find other 
divine names: Dybii (Phoenician DybH), DysIT"' (unless lecrcre- 
^aaX represents the true reading), D3'3"l'', D"l7jy, nr53y, and 
others. The people "i112y ^33 possibly traced their origin to 
this deity. 

njy may be a reminiscence of the Babylonian Anu. We find 
njy , ^Dy , "'jy , ■jb'aSy . For nsySa we have the contracted 

form Kiya, nsya. 

TW , a Syrian goddess, perhaps originally the female counter- 
part of Anu, has given her name to several places; KiT T\''2, 

ni:y n^a, niwy (Am^to^ once for •f\T\, Josh. 19:14), rfinnsy. 

It is also Phoenician (Cook, p. 80). 

n"im23y, the chief goddess of the Canaanites (Ishtar of the 
Babylonians), is directly asserted to have been worshiped by the 
Israelites. It is remarkable, therefore, that aside from some 
place-names she does not appear in Old Testament proper names. 
This shows how thoroughly names which gave offense have been 
removed from our texts. Besides the place-names preserved to us 
there may have been others, for @ gives Aa-rapwd for Dlitiy in 
Num. 32:34; Josh. 16:5. n"inyjyn (Josh. 21:27, usually supposed 
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to be for n"!!^'^? TC2) has a curious parallel in the Carthaginian 
personal name n"iriTi3y2 which we should take to be for n"'ri123yi2ii 

or ri^mrysn. 

n? , iilny , nnS was a divinity at Palmyra (notice nrcl^y , 
cited by Baudissin PRl?, II, p. 172), better known in the syn- 
cretistic form Xiny"iry (Atargatis). In Hebrew we find Tl? 

and rrny. 

tabs occurs as the name of a clan, and in the place-name, 
tabs n'3 . We find also b»"'Qbs , 'iPT'tibs (and the abbreviated 
form ""obs, vocalized in two ways), t3bs"'b», tibsbx, and tibs% 
perhaps for tibsV . 

^lyS is made the name of a divinity in a late document. 
Earlier we find "liys byi and 'llys Ti^Zi. . The obscure name 
^-lyg, II Sam. 23:35, may represent irT'^ySJ . 

Y"i3 is one of the clans of Judah. We find also y"l3 "^y^ , 

\Ti's bya, and HTy yns . 

nns . The Egyptian Ptah may be concealed in the Hebrew 
fT^nnS . In Phoenician we find a man named XniTIB , and another 

named nnsn^y . 

p~2 appears as the name of a divinity in the Phoenician 
■l"2"ipl2 and "b/^plS. It is also the name of a man {CIS, I, 
p. 200). It is found in combination in South Arabia. Hebrew 
forms are pl2 , pIlS , plU^DlK , ^-\1'"^b'i2 , ^tTl^XT , V^yi:! . 

IIS , "^22 , the Rock, is not uncommon as a figurative designa- 
tion of God. But the widespread adoration of rocks, stones, and 
mountains shows that the designation was originally more than 
a figure of speech. In Aramaic we find "I2"i3 (Cook, p. 171). 
Compare the Hebrew forms 'iljl''bs^ , bS''"nJ2 , A^eia-ovp (for 

iiin^nx, Ex. 6:23), H^ns (n-"in:2?), ns, misms, ■"Tjj-'Ti::, 

and the place-names 1T:27J , 12 "i:237J , and IIS tm . The name 
of the city Tyre may belong here. 

obs was an Arabian divinity, and may have given names to 
two localities and a man "Tib^ in our Hebrew text. 

"ilSJS is found as a place-name in "ilSS by3 outside of Pales- 
tine, and 11S2 was also a town of Gad, Josh. 13:27. Personal 
names are -pBS , ^TS-S. , -SlS^bs , "SSbit , and n^:iS^ . In Phoe- 
nician we find "|3S10y, "3213, and byOD32 (name of a woman). 
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Dip appears in Ezekiel (47:19 @, KaBrjfi for IDlp ), and also 
in T\V2ip , "liymp , hl!C)21\) . Cadmus, who brought letters into 
Greece, if a god or a demigod, belongs here. There is a South 
Arabian name mpbs . 

dp in D1p13 , Ezra 2 : 53, may be the Nabataean divinity who 
appears in the name "iflSOp (Cook, p. 233). 

'pp designates the first outlaw, the first of the smiths, the 
eponym of the Kenites, and must have been an object of worship. 
Place-names in Palestine are HJ^p and D"3"p , and the patriarch 
Kenan bears a very similar name. A South Arabian divinity 
■J''p is known, and we have 1D''p as Nabataean name of a woman 
(Cook, p. 228). 

'a3"'p , the father of Saul, may have been called for a god TB'p 
or TI3lp. Compare Qaushmalaka, an Edomite name known to 
us from the Assyrian, with in^T231p (I Chron. 15:17; in the par- 
allel passage, 6:29, it is ^12^p). We have also a river "iTS'p, the 
town 11"'123p , and the patronymic "'IZJlpbs . Nabataean names are 

amy and nir^p. 

DjI , known to be a divinity, appears as the name of a man in 
the genealogy, I Chron. 2:47, and in the compound ~ib"3 Djl , 
Zech. 7:2. 

bn*l , the eponymous ancestress of a group of tribes, was wor- 
shiped, as appears from the sacred pillar marking her grave. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find the name bmrs . 

Dm is said to be a divinity according to the Palmyrene 
inscriptions, and also in South Arabia (Baethgen, p. 91). It is 
perhaps not too bold to associate with him Dri"l and Dill"! of 
our text. 

3j"i, a clan in Judah and a man in Benjamin (II Sam. 4:2; 
notice Pj/x^^A place-name for HSI I Chron. 4:12), suggests the 
Aramaic bs^nSI , ZlDlla (Cook, pp. 159, 171). 

D"l occurs in isolation, and also in the combinations D"!— S< , 

D-fait, DTrisi (Axtpa/* also for D-^in), D-'^Dbr, n^i"^ , rp^ziin, 

and Dliri"'. Whether DIIH and TT2')'' belong here is not cer- 
tain. Phoenician names are D"'b3'3 , byO'-"! , and D"'jb"« . 

■pl3"l is the Hebrew form of Kammftn, the Assyrian, Syrian, 
and South Arabian god of the thunder. He gives his name to two 
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towns and a rock in Israel, besides Pafifiwv for ni/JST , I Chron. 
6:80(65). We find also pi'i W, ]V2'\ ]''? , and yiS -,173"I. 
The name Hadad-Rimmon has already been commented upon. 

Ra (y"l), the Egyptian sun-god, has perhaps left traces in S-'TTim. 

~|12"l appears in Phoenician in the composite divine name 
~|J2T\"lpb7J (Cook, p. 361). Rizpah, the concubine of Saul, is 
an apparent derivative. 

bli^UJ , Saul, is the name of an Edomite, and of three Israelites. 
We have also bS'iZJiri'^ and blST13''53 ; and a town conquered by Seti 
is given the name bXTnfl"'3 . It is a question, therefore, whether 
the ' Hill-of-Saul' (Gibeath Saul)" was named for the Israelite king 
or for a divinity who gave his name, not only to the place, but to 
the man; biHtB should be the god of the underworld, Sheol. 

y^iT , or with the softer labial yT»i3 , appears as a proper name 
(in both forms), and we find y31I3"'b5<, yiTU^bi^, yi"J:"'aX, y3"JJin', 

n?3ffiin\ 5'nmn% (yior), yzisna, yiirna, yiffl"'5b7j, besides 

the place-name ystlJ "'KS. In Aramaic we have Tlby^'JS, con- 
tracted from "nbsCZl'ffl {CIS, II, 1, p. 119), and a god Sibi or 
Sibitti is known to the Babylonian epic (Jastrow, Religion 
Bahyloniens und Assyriens, p. 173; KAT\ p. 413). 

^"112 in "'Hit bK is supposed by the latest pentateuchal author 
to be the name by which Yahweh revealed himself to the patri- 
archs. The word appears also in ''1-Q'^12$ , "'niCllJI , and TlSt"'TO . 
These also are late, but, as we have knowledge of ancient divini- 
ties called D^ITS , whose name appears in D"11I3 p7*y , we suspect 
that the original "'n^ was one of these. Meicrahai for bXT23"'7J in 
Lev. 10: 4 is perhaps a further trace of this name. 

"lllE occurs as a man's name, and also in the compounds 
llTfl^SK, nilJ-'ni^ (Axt7?\), and TT-y^ . 

"iniT , the Dawn, would naturally be personified, and the name 
appears in infflTIi^, "EaaprjX (for D"'^rn23, I Chron. 8:8), and 
rr'iriy: . Compare the Phoenician b^^inc . 

■'T23 looks like a mutilated form of some longer name. It is 
found in ■'BZlX, "'TC-'aX, "'ffl"' (for ''TCTC-'i^). Once we meet 
A/3eto-o for jir^aX , also Afieaa-ai for STfl533? . The name "ffiin is 
probably contracted from "'TBiriN . 

1 Notice that Saul's home is apparently the Hill-of-God of I Sam. 10; 5. 
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15TD is at the basis of "i^'aJir" (for "i^lDlfl-'J*). We find also 
a man named 15^ and a place 'IIDIT . 

nblU , name of a man (or tribe) in the genealogies, is also 
the patron of the Pool of Siloam (nblE). '^nblS, a man, and 
DTlblS , a place, may properly be mentioned here along with the 
Phoenician nbicaii^ . 

Db'JJ is a frequent element in proper names: DbTI335<, OblT'^S^, 

n'^b'iT , •'•ab^ , nvjb'j: , Diby; , -{i^^bir , bs^rcbii: {'^aXamrjX also 

once for b»l7iT23, Num. 34:20; once for ^XZ^ , Num. 13:4), 
leXefiia^ (for TTTZ^ , Jer. 43 [36]: 12), the city Jerusalem and 
the sanctuary DlblT tV\~r . Once we find '2a\Xeifi for ffilb , and 
DbT2;3 may be DblT^D . In Phoenician we have Obli: , OblTIS"' , 
Db"u;n3, and Db'fflb73. A divinity rablE is attested by an in- 
scription (Cook, p. 42), and is known also in Babylonia. 

DIU , one of Noah's sons, was probably a divinity. We discover 
the name in bsl/Jffl and ynrjTU ; possibly also in r^lT (for 
I.TilTS), TV2^, "Q«72Ti:, naCZlD, and ^^127211). The name of 
Moses' son Dll!"l3 may belong here. On a deity with a similar 
name among the Assyrians see KAT^, pp. 483 f. Phoenician 
gives us DTI3 and b-T^JIS . 

"I'-tr , the alleged owner of the site of Samaria, would more 
naturally be taken for the patron deity of the place. In this 
case devotion to him is indicated further by the names "i^7JTI3 , 

laiTu, ■'TjTT, nn7;2y:, in^naTs, and nT2T'7::Tr. 

1273123 , the Sun, was widely worshiped throughout Asia, and 
must have been the tutelary deity of the hero "pTZJ/^IU , as well as 
of the localities TUTaiT D^a and it'CiS: "["'r . In Ezra 4:8 we find 
a certain ^127«ia , and @ gives us A^caa/J.a'; (for "'T-TU^nt^) and 
A/Seto-a^ta? (for 3'1^"'aX). In Phoenician we find Ti:72TZ3Dni< and 
"jblI31I373Ti: ; in Assyrian, Samsi-Adad and others. 

"1"'yiI3 , a satyr-like demon, gave his name to Mount Seir, and 
he and his congeners had sanctuaries in Jerusalem down to the 
time of the exile— D"'"iyi2:n T\V22, II Kings 23:8. Whether 
n^''3'Tr and D'^'iyiT , place-names, belong here is not certain, but 
{-]"'"iyi23 , I Chron. 8:38, seems significant. 

"ll^n is a mountain, a fountain, and a sacred tree ; therefore a 
divinity. The rallying-place of the warriors under Barak would 
naturally be a sanctuary. 
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~\'/ZT\ , name of a place and of a clan, occurs in the combina- 
tion "I'^n by3 and in "liari "jSSn. Further, the man's name 
"•i'/ZTC^ may be for "I7in-'3S or "I2ni2:"'i< . 

bsn is the name of a place in the desert, and is also an ele- 
ment of the personal name bsriTlX . 

vi"in , the well-known household divinity (always in the plural 
in our texts), seems not to be used in the formation of any proper 
name that has come down to us. 

This list contains over a hundred names ; and if we add to it 
the animal names given by other authors, we shall have a hundred 
and fifty possible names of divinities. The precarious nature 
of the evidence for some of them is evident; yet, when all 
due allowance is made for this, we have a considerable number 
that are reasonably certain. When we consider how industriously 
the effort was made to keep such names out of the text, we are 
surprised rather that so many have come down to ns. While the 
mere possession of the names gives us no light on the nature of 
Israel's polytheism, we are able, with the help of the other Semitic 
sources, to get a general idea of Hebrew popular religion. It is 
clear, for example, that the polydemonism of the desert is repre- 
sented by the se'irim and shedim. The large group of animal 
names points to the same stage of religious thought. Sacred 
plants and wells, with the divinities who inhabit them, are quite 
analogous to what we find in other Semitic religions. Survivals 
have been pointed out in Syria in our own time. 

The larger nature- worship, as we may call it, whose objects 
are sun, moon, stars, the dawn, the lightning, and the fire, is 
attested by our list and needs no extended comment. The Old 
Testament writers are aware that their people were easily drawn 
away to worship the Host of Heaven. They thought, indeed, that 
this was a yielding to foreign influences, as in part it may have 
been. But the tendency to revere these objects is so natural to 
man that we shall hardly go wrong in assuming that we have here 
primitive Semitic traits. 

Our attention is next called to the group which we may call 
Syrian, in which we may without hesitation put Baal, Astarte, 
Gad, Meni, Anath, Rimmon, Adonis, Melek, and Naaman. Per- 
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haps Asher should be added to the list. Gad is the most signifi- 
cant, for he was not only a Syrian divinity, but the eponym of 
one of the tribes of Israel. All of these were, however, wor- 
shiped in Canaan before the conquest, and their survival in 
Israel was due to the amalgamation of Israel and the Canaanites. 
Edom, on the other hand, as eponym of a people allied by blood 
with Israel, was probably only sporadically worshiped in Canaan. 

These eponyms call attention to the question of animism. Were 
the eponyms deified men, or were the gods adopted by the tribes 
as ancestors ? The answer cannot be given. But of animism in 
the definite sense we have evidence in the worship offered at the 
graves of Rachel and Deborah. Absalom's pillar is interpreted 
in the same sense, but to follow up the evidence outside of proper 
names is not our present purpose. The teraphim, however, may 
be mentioned, as they occur in the list given above. They are 
usually supposed to be the ancestral images, though it is to be 
wished that the evidence were more definite. The personified 
kinsmen, however — Ab, A^, Am, and Dod — may be plausibly 
interpreted as evidence of animism. 

Foreign gods came in from two sides, as we might expect. 
Egypt contributed Amon, Osiris, Horus, Muth, and Ra. We 
naturally suspect Zephon also of being in this group. But, as we 
have evidence of a Phoenician god of this name, we cannot insist 
on our hypothesis. From the eastern quarter (Assyria-Babylo- 
nia) we have Adar, Bel, Dagon, Nebo, Tammuz, and El — unless 
the last named is a primitive Semitic divinity. Tammuz does not 
appear in our list of proper names, but we have Ezekiel's evidence 
that he was worshiped in Jerusalem at a late date. Prom the 
Moabites we get Chemosh. 

After accounting in this way for a number of divinities in our 
list, we still have a residuum of which we know only the names. 
Some of them are personifications of abstract qualities, like 
Goodness, Help, Strength, Plenty, and Splendor. Others were 
strictly local deities, like Tabor. The main result of our study is 
to confirm the conclusion, long ago reached by critical scholars, 
that monotheism never was the doctrine of the mass of the Israel- 
ites until after the exile. 



